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A SINGULAR NARRATIVE, 

A child, named Carlo Francingo, arrived in 
Malta twenty-four years ago, then being aboutthree 
ears old, with a Trieste woman and another boy, 
both of whom she said were her’s. She came in 
search of her husband, a master of a trading ves- 
sel, from whom she was sabsequently separated. 
She took up her residence in Malta, and kept a 
tolerable respectable school, and was enabled by 
that means to obtain a competency for herself and 
the two boys, and to pay for their education. 
Carlo became a gréat proficient in languages, and 
at an early age, understood Maltese, Italian, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and English. He was engaged by 
Mr. R. here as a clerk, and being rather an able 
correspondent, became amanuensis for several of 
the Maltese merchants, not so highly gifted. 
Among them, an old gentleman named Grech, 
about eight months ago, employed him to write a 
letter to Genoa, which, as Grech was too ill, Carlo 
signed: Pro. L. Grech, Carlo Francingo. By 
some accident, this letter fell into the hands of the 
Austrian ambassador there, who, on seeing the 
signature, wrote to Malta, to know how he came 





that city. On the 5th of this month he set sail in 
the Onorata, for Marseilles, with a friend, to en- 
deavor to find who he is. His habits are very ec- 
centric. His employer could scarcely ever induce 
him to partake of dinner as a regular meal with 
him. He generally took his dinner in a coach- 
house, and it consisted of a few hot) potatoes, an 
onion or two, and bread and Gozo cheese: its en- 
tire value 1-2d. His supposed mot dd brother 
remain here, and reside at Civita Vecchia; the 
latter is being trained up asa priest. Carlo has 





ical productions of the present century—this anec- 
dote is highly interesting. But its interest was 
much heightened to me, when I the other day saw 
in the possession of a friend a little volume pre- 
sented to that friend by Mr. Horne himself, as 
‘*his first work,”’ and bearing the following title: 

“* A Brief View of the Necessity and Truth of the 
Christian Revelation. By THomas Harrweti 
Horne. Second edition. London, 1802.” pp. 
127. 24mo. 

Here is, without doubt, the fruit of the first 


provided amply for both of them. He carried his| Christian studies of one who has since taken no 


penuriousness with regard to himself, so far, that 
at one time he made a pair of shoes; and thinking 


that act not the extent entirely to which he wished | junction to ‘‘ strengthen his brethren.” 


mean rank among the champions of revealed truth. 
‘* Being converted,” he heard and obeyed the in- 
He has- 


to carry his saving propensities, he made them too tened to impart to others the light which had shin- 


large to allow for his growing; and, as he observ- 
ed, because they would not wear out so soon. 
He spent a greater part of his time at churches, 
and ordinarily confessed once a week. His fore- 
head and eyes are thought to be like Napoleon’s, 
and some persons think he is a son of his, from 


Malta. Malta, January 20, 1834. 





there. The government here made every inquiry, 
and communicated the replies to the ambassador, 
whose subsequent correspondence with our gov- 
ernor induced the marchioness of Hastings, when 
her husband was governor, to offer him an ap- 


poiniment under goverument, which feclin- 
, A short time afte , Carlo ree a ‘etter 
ouea tao waste UT WE ae as, «ftsee 6 ats "SOW WY errand 
paid in at his disposal. arlo drew or 6000, 
and the bank failing afterwards, that was all he 


got of it. Such a vs vy of curious events induc- 
ed him to ask his supposed mother who he was. 
She said she did not know; he was not her son, 
but was put to her charge in Scotland, when only 
a few months old; the other boy was her own son. 
Sometime after this, Carlo received a letter from 
a banker in Paris, stating that general Kellerman 
was dead, and in his will had left him 50,000 francs, 
deposited in his banker’s hands, to remain at his 
disposal. After a few more months, he received 
aletter from a lady in Scotland, stating that she was 
his sister, and that if he would meet her at Paris, 
she would go there to see him. By the advice 
of his employer, Mr. R. he went; and on the day 
of his arrival, a carriage drove to the door of the 
house he put up at, out of which stept one of the 
chief bankers of Paris, who insisted on his making 
his house his home. He there met his sister, an 
elegant and accomplished lady, who had been ac- 
companied from Scotland by an elderly lady from 
Caithness. She told Carlo she did not know who 
they were, but that she herself was placed with 
the old lady when about three months old, with 
ample means to bring her up in the style she had 
done, and enough to support her so as to move in 
Society equally elegantly educated. Carlo ac- 
companied his sister to England, and being of an 
eccentric turn, and penurious, he returned to his 
employment in Malta. Two years afterwards, he 
received a letter from Coutt’s bank stating that 
his sister was dead, and that £10,000 were depos- 
ited in their hands, arising out of a legacy left him 
by her. He was so much affected at the loss of 
Is sister, that he would never afterwards sleep in 
bed. Within the last six months he has received 
letters from Paris, Vienna, and different parts of 
.Urope, announcing large sums being deposited 
in the various banks forhim. At Vienna, 100,000 
francs; at Paris a person offered him £20,000 for 

18 receipt in full of all amounts at his disposal in. 











RELIGION. 


From the Churchman. 





that circumstance, and that Kellerman left him 
money, and that general Lauriston, one of Bona-| most wholly of an analysis or abridgement of Dr. 
parte’s aides-de-camp, inquired after him when in 


ed upon his own darkness. Jn what spirit he set 
about the work, and with what hopes, the following 
extract, which comprises the greater part of the 
‘** Advertisement” to the first edition, will best tell. 

‘‘The following pages were originally notes 
made while perusing some writers on this subject; 
and, to say the truth, the first section consists al- 


Leland’s learned and elaborate work on the ‘ Ad- 
vantage and the Necessity of the Christian Reve- 
lation, shown from the State of Religion in the 
Ancient Heathen World,’ published in 1768, in 2 
vols. 8vo.” ‘Ih submitting this little work to the 
candour of the public, he cannot but feel some de- 





























Interesting Case of Conversion to Christianity. 
| Jn one of the wal, 7 





later letters of the ‘* Correspon- | 


idence of Bishop Jebb and Alexander knox,” fa! 2} 


'work. by ihe by, to which | think unrighteous! 
;measure hes been dealt,) | 
|justiy characterizes as ‘' a curious and not unin- 
| teresting eneedote,”’ i 

wir, 1. H. H , says Bishop Jebb, ‘* was 
the relater of it to me, in the year 1820. ‘When 
very young,’ said he, ‘I unhappily had access to a 
circulating library stored with German novels and 
other infidel publications. ‘The consequence was, 
that I became a thorough-paced unbeliever; still, 
however, continuing diligent in business, and to 
the utmost of my power supporting, by my exer- 
tions as a scrivener and laborious literary drudge, 
a family of young and helpless orphan brothers 
and sisters of mine. Forced, prematurely, to 
break off my school studies at Christ’s Hospital, 
that I might earn a livelihood for myself and them, 
I still snatched an hour, when I could, for classical 
reading; and one day I met, and took up, ‘‘ Leland 
on the Advantage and Necessity of the Christian 
Religion.” My object in doing so was anything 
but religious, I wished, in fact, merely to read 
the Latin and Greek quotations scattered over the 
book. Some passages, however, from one of the 
fathers, struck my eye. I read them, and sud- 
denly asked myself, ‘‘ What if Curistianity were 
after all to prove true? Aye, what would then 
become of me?” I was thus led to examine the 
book, and by the blessing of Gon, as I had read 
myself into infidelity, so I was enabled to read 
myself out of it. I then, at intervals stolen from 
sleep and labor, went through a long course of 
biblical study.’ ” 

This last circumstance, combined with the ini- 
tials and the statement of the speaker’s incomplete 
education at Christ’s Hospital school, enabled me 
at once to fix the anecdote on the Rev. Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, one of the most laborious, useful, 
and extensively known presbyters of the English 
Church. Considered merely as the history of the 
circumstances to which, under God’s providence, 
we owe Mr. Horne’s ‘‘ Introduction to the’ Holy 


iid wat the writer 





gree of anxiety; yet he means not to deprecate the 


severity of criticism, or to urge his youth as an 

logy tor the ernyjs that may be detected. He 

has stepne? forward in fre defence of our common 

tartn, ano to oppose the rapid progress which the 

disciples of infidelity are making by disseminating 
their pernicious princinles, particularly among the 
junior part of the present generation. Should his 
endeavors be crowned with the least success, he 
will be amply compensated; and the recollection 
of it will cheer him amidst all the vicissitudes of 
life.” 

Many of your readers, Mr, Editor, are familiar 
with Mr. Horne’s writings as a standard authority 
in biblical literature; and to them, I am sure, the 
foregoing statement will be interesting, regarded 
merely as a literary anecdote. I am rather anx- 
ious, however, to draw attention to the reflections 
which grew out of the anecdote as originally told. 

“It has often struck me,” says Bishop Jebb, 
‘*that probably this good man was rewarded for 
his fraternal piety, by his providential conversion 
to Christianity.” 

“*T fully concur in your opinion,” says Mr. 
Knox, ‘‘that the fraternal virtue of Mr. H. H. 
may have been the means of bringing down upon 
him a blessing from heaven far above his reckon- 
ing. When our Lorp asks, ‘ If ye have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will give 
to your trust the true riches?’ it seems equivalent 
to a promise that when the low and earthly talent 
is well employed, it will be remunerated by a com- 
munication of heavenly grace and benediction.” — 
re &e., vol. ii. pp. 586, 590. (ER, 
ed. 

Observe, Mr. Editor, by adopting these expres- 
sions, I do not mean to admit the false doctrine 
that distinguishes between a ‘‘ grace of condigni- 
ty” and that pure, free, unmerited favor to which 
alone all Protestants ascribe whatever there is in 
them of good, in will or deed. That the Christ 
Church scholar was willing to forego the comple- 
tion of a liberal education, and that he toiled in 
the vocation of a literary drudge, to assume a pa- 
rent’s place toward his dependent brothers and 








Scriptures”—one of the most remarkable theolog- 


sisters, came doubtless of the inward motion of 
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Gop’s free Spirit. But that those motions for the 
discharge of lower duties should have been made 
and heeded, seem to me to have been the means 
provided by Divine wisdom for the probation of his 
honest though darkened heart; and the requisition 
of some similar probatian, that higher blessings 
may follow up the lessér, well applied, seems to 
Le a part of the general plan of the providence of 
Gop as exercised in the implantation and nourish- 
ment of saving truth in the heart of man; and to 
be pointed out as such in our Redeemer’s parable 
of the talents put out to use. Yours, &c. ° 
INDAGATOR. 





DESCRIPTIVE. 
DESCRIPTION OF A LEPER. 

A day or twe after our arrival at Bombay, I 
was strolling, about sunset, on the beach of Colaba 
—a sinall island separated from Bombay, only 
when the tide rises, by a narrow creek, the pas- 
sage being perfectly dry at low water—when my 
attention was arrested by a peculiar object. A 
man approached me in the costume of the lowest 
orders, having only a cloth wrapped round his 
loins. I could not help being forcibly attracted 
by his appearance. His skin was perfectly white, 
as white as chalk; and when he came near me I 
perceived that it seemed glazed, as if it had been 
seared with a hot iron. His hair, for he wore no 
turban, was precisely the color of his skin, and 
hung in long strips upon his lean and withered 
shoulders. His eyes, excepting only the pupils, 
were of a dull, murkey red, and he directed them 
perpetually towards the ground as if the light was 
painful to him, which, upon inquiry, I discovered 
to be the case. His gait was slow and tottering, 
and his limbs were shrunk to a state of attenuation 
quite ghastly. His ribs were so prominent that 
they might be counted at the distance of several 
yards, and the whole anatomical developement was 
so singularly conspicuous, that he seemed to stand 
before me a living skeleton. He did not at first 
venture to approach withir severa:’ .y2"4< of me. 
I advanced, wtie gently retreated, béscech...¢ 
~me to give a miserable man a few pieces to save 
him from death, as he was an object of universal 
scorn, and an outcast from his tribe. His suppli- 
cation was piteously imploring. He bid me not 
come near him, as he was a polluted creature, 
against whom the hand of every one was raised, 
and for whom there was no pity. By speaking 
kindly to him, I in a short time gained his confi- 
dence, when he stood still and allowed me to stand 
close beside him. I asked him the reason of ‘his 
extraordinary appearance. He told me that ‘he 
had been for years a martyr to the leprosy, which, 
though at length cured, had left upon him the brand 
of irremediable pollution. The very hue of his 
skin had changed from a brown to a cadaverous 
and sickly white, and no one could mistake that 
he had been a leper. In India, lepers are held to 
be accursed of the Deity; they are in consequence 
universally shunned, and many yearly die in an 
abject state of destitution truly deplorable, from 
the universal abandonment to which their dreadful 
visitation exposes them. Though this poor man 
was of the lowest cast, none of the members of his 
tribe would hold intercourse with him, and he was 
east forth a wanderer, where he could find none 
but such as were laboring under a similar inflic- 
tion, who felt any sympathy in his wretchedness, 
Nothing can be more melancholy than the thought 
of a human creature so situated. Not only an 
outcast from general society, but shunned even 
by the most degraded of his tribe; he has no home 
but such as he makes for himself, apart from the 
haunts of men, who frequently drive him into the 
iungles, where he becomes a prey of wild beasts; 
or when he refuses to withdraw himself beyond 
the remotest neighborhood of human habitation, in 
violation of every law both human and divine, the 
members of his own family will frequently put the 
wretched creature to a cruel death. So attached 














grave of their respected father scarcely three sad 





are the Hindoos to life generally, which they con- 
sider upon any terms the greatest boon of heaven, 





that they seldom relinquish it by a voluntary death, |entered. But, alas! poor girl, the door had closed 


except when the fanaticism, which with them is a 
positive frenzy, urges them to some deed of self- 
immolation in order to obtain the immediate pos- 
session of an immortality of bliss. But although 
these acts of frantic devotion are not uncommon, 
yet the circumstances of Hindoos putting them- 
selves to death merely to get rid of the burthen of 
a sorrowful existence, is comparatively rare. The 
leper will bear about with him the curse of his 
leprosy with all its attendant miseries, and pour 
forth his complaints to the unconscious winds; 
yet even in the midst of privations and bodily suf- 
ferings, which it is appalling to contemplate, he 
will endure his load of misery, and cling to life 
with a pertinacity scarcely to be conceived. 


[See the Poetry in this week's puper.} [Oriental Annual. 
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MELANCHOLY DEATH OF TWO ORPHANS. 

Mr. Epitor—The article which appeared in 
your paper a few weeks since, from the pen of the 
Rev. Mr. Kennaday, was read by me with more 
than ordinary interest; not only from the fact that 
the productions of his pen usually correspond with 
the most elevated and finest feelings of my own 
heart; but also from the fact that his narrative, in 
this instance, revived in my memory somewhat 
similar scenes personally witnessed in the same lu- 
cidly described ‘* Blue mountains,” Among the 
many incidents which I might relate, I select and 
send you the following; which you are at perfect 
liberty either to publish or suppress, as you shall 
judge may best serve the cause of truth. 

In the winter of 1821, having just received the 
blessng of my father, the advice and council of 
my eder brother, and the farewell tokens of my 
affectionate sisters, I found myself after a few days 
travel, in the midst of the tallest of the far-famed 
‘*Catiskill mountains.” I had passed but few sun- 
less valleys, rapid rivers and creeks filled with bro- 
ken ice, when I was called upon to officiate in com- 





upon her with an awful crash, the instant she en- 
tered it. 

Being thus repelled by the gigantic flames, f 
the only door of hope, the ian turned seeps, 
die, but as they turned, through a distant inacces. 
sible aperture, perhaps a small window, their eyes 
met the eyes of their only—their distracted parent; 
the young lady threw her bracing arm around the 
waist of her brother, and with cries and entreaties 
such as mortals seldom hear, the young sufferers 
made one desperate leap towards their frantic 
mother. She saw their out-stretched, burni 
imploring hands—She saw the blue flame coilin 
around those lips, on which she had imprinted 
many an hopeful kiss. 

She saw those lips in the effort to pronounce the 
memorable words, ‘‘ help mother, help!” She saw 
them give the desperate leap! She saw them fall 
and die!!'| The mother’s cup of grief was full. 

In all the phrenzy of absolute despair, she rush- 
ed upon the furious elements again and again; and 
would no doubt have perished with her Ioved ones 
had it not been for the repeated interference of her 
sympathising friends. 

When the fire died away sufficiently, it was as- 
certained that the very bones of this young lady’s 
arm were clingiug to the waist of her little brother 
as with eternal affection. 

As they lived together in each other’s affections 
—as they died in each other’s embrace, so we 
separated them not in their grave. 

Should the bereaved mother’s eye ever rest 
upon this record of her own sorrows; its author 
prays most devoutly, that it may not so much re- 
vive the anguish of her soul, as the remembrance 
of the solemn vows she then made to seek her all 
in God, and lay up her treasure in heaven. May 
she carefully examine her own heart, to ascertain 
whether she is living as she then thought and said 
she would live; or, if, on the contrary, she has 
proved, like thousands of others, to be forgetful of 
the most heaven-appealing promises when the 





mitting the ‘‘ dust to dust, and ashes to ashes” of 
éwo orphans, & girf of sixteen and her brother con- 
siderably younger. 

The afflicted mother had wept over the early 


months; when alas! alas! the widow’s heart was 
destined to bleed afresh with new and aggravated 
sorrows. 

On the lofty summit of a majestic mountain some 
distance from any other dwelling, at the very 
source of the romantic Delaware, stood the humble 
cottage of this lone widow. The night had come— 
the dreadful night of woe to this bereaved one. 
The chilly winds swept over the bleak rough bosom 
of the snow-cap’d mountain with increased fury; 
the forsaken fire died away on the hearth, as the 
widow dropped the portentous tear on the father’s 
image, seen, as she thought, in every feature of 
her sleeping boy. 

She retired to dream of better days. All was 
still save the howling of the mountain wolf and 
deep hollow bellewings of the northern blast. 

At midnight, while yet dreaming of the pleasing 
society of her affectionate children for years to 
come, the mother’s refreshing slumbers were bro- 
ken by the appagling cry, ‘fire, fire, your house 
is on fire,”’ from the voice of a passing stranger. 

She strove to arouse herself on hearing the re- 
peated call, but could not. She redoubled her ef- 
forts; but in vain! The suffocating smoke had 
deprived both the mother and the children of the 
power, even to raise their heads from their pillows. 
Through the kind exertions of the stranger, as- 
sisted by a few of the nearest neighbors, the house 
was broken open and the mother and daughter 
were rescued; but the father’s image—the little 
boy, was not to be seen. The daughter, it is sup- 
posed, on breathing the free air, recovered her 
recollection, and thought of her brother; for she 
instantly rushed back, parting the very flames by 
the velocity of her speed, and in a few seconds 
was seen returning with her little brother by hand, 
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From the Mother's Magazine. 

INFANT OCCUPATION. 
‘¢ The child is in mischief, mother; mother! the 
child is in mischief,” is a frequent outcry in many 
of our nurseries. And why, it may be asked, 
should not children be in mischief? Something 
they must do, and as they have not yet acquired 
discretion ot judgment to discriminate, in all cases, 
between right and wrong, why should they not do 
a thousand things which are injurious? 

I have known parents who never thought of 
taking any special pains to teach their little chil- 
dren what they might do, or what they might not 
do, but supposed that all this was to be learned by 
sad experience of evil; of course their children 
were left to do what they could find to do, and 
every now and then you might hear them cry out 
abruptly, in language like the following—‘‘ Take 
care there, what are you about?”—‘‘ Let that 
alone; what a mischievous fellow you are!”— 
*« Don't touch that, if you do I’ll whip you”"—‘* If 
you pull out that drawer again, I’ll take your ears 
off,” or, ‘ I’ll skin you.” But I do not hesitate to 
say, that a parent who will indulge in such incon- 
siderate and abusive language, or in such a fault- 
finding manner, or suffer others to employ it with 
a child, does not deserve the name of parent. 

The mind of a child is as active as that of a 
statesman—this must be acknowledged, since it is 
admitted that a child learns more the two first 
years of its life, than in any five subsequent years. 
And not only is the mind active, but the physical 
frame requires twice the exercise of the full grown 
man. How often are ill-natare, fretfulness, and 
mischievous habits, engendered during the years 
of infancy and childhood, by the injudicious treat- 
ment of the mother or nurse. A child should not 





struggling to find the door through which she had 


be expected to sit in a moping or quiet way long 
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[New York Weekly Messenger. _ 
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at a time, and he must not only be busy about 
something, but he should be furnished with some- 
thing suited to his years and capacities, even 
though it should be attended with considerable 
expense of time and some money. But how much 
yexation and ill-nature may be prevented if a 
mother would study to arrange and to diversify 
the playthings of her little ones, so that they shall 
geldom, if ever, be at a loss for occupatien. I 
was led to reflect upon this subject, a few days 
since, by the fact of my sitting alone with my little 
boy, not quite two years old; he was very restless, 
and seemed not to know what to do with himself. 
As I was unusually busy with my needle, I did 
not know how to be interrupted. But the more I felt 
inclined to pursue my work without interruption, 
the more he importuned me for my thread, needle, 
designs, &c. Fortunately the thought occurred to 
me, the: poor little fellow knows not what else to do. 
1 immediately procured for him a box of play things, 
which had for several weeks been laid aside, and 
for some considerable time he was highly amused. 

I am perfectly aware that children soon become 
tired of one object, and require to have their oc- 
cupations and amusements diversified; and this re- 
quires present sacrifice of time, and not unfre- 
quently some expense of money. 

Every parent should study to acquire the secret, 
or art, of accustoming children to amuse them- 
selves, so as eventually to become in a measure 
independent of others; but this is not to be expect- 
ed by leaving children entirely to themselves. 
When my second son was quite small, I had two 
covered baskets containing bundles, standing under 
my work-table’ in the nursery. He evinced a 
strong desire to find out the contents of these bas- 
kets; my first thought was to remove them, but 
upon reflection I thought he could not injure him- 
self or the bundles, if they were sewed together, 
instead of being pinned. This done, I told him if 
he would be careful of mother’s bundles, he might 
take them out, and lay them back again, always 
leading him to suppose I was allowing him a great 
privilege. He manifested so much gratification at 
this indulgence, that I was led, after he became 
somewhat tired of this occupation, to devise other 
similar methods to divert him. 

I have frequently thought that by pursuing this 
method, a most happy influence was eventually 
produced upon his disposition and habits. The 
effect was to make him pleased with himself and 
everybody else. When quite a little boy, he said 
one day to his father, ‘‘Papa, I love everybody, 
and everybody loves me.” 

The great object with parents should be, not 
only to form right habits and dispositions, but to 
prevent rather than punish crime. . 











MORALITY. 


AN UNFAITHFUL HUSBAND. 
“* Vice to be hated needs but to be seen.” 

There are some men, more like monsters than 
kuman beings, who delight in the misery and de- 
struction of the ianocent. One circumstance under 
my immediate knowledge, I shall give. 

A young man in the practice of the law, near 
this city, became acquainted with a young lady, 
and offered marriage. He was accepted, and they 
were united. (Oh, if we could read futurity, and 
wofold the book of fate, how much misery would 
we escape!) Mild and amiable, her face and form 
were only equalled by the beauties of her mind. 
She was devoted to him. His smile was her hap- 
piness, his frown her misery. Two happy years 
rolled around—she became a mother, and fondly 
thought her bliss complete—but perfect happiness 
‘snot the lot of mortals here below. Under the 








* garb of all that is good and noble, he was a fiend, 


blasting all that came in his way—scattering mis- 
ery and despair around him. He soon became 
acquainted with a milliner girl thirteen years of 
age. He won her affections; (he passed for a 
Single man,) young and inexperienced, in an un- 
guarded hour, he accomplished her ruin. The 
poor injured girl knew not what toto. He prom- 









ised her protection. She confided in him—and 
left her home. ‘The villain immediately took her 
to one of the most notorious houses of ill-fame in 
the city. She was impressed with the idea that 
he would marry her, which from time to time he 
had promised. 

Thirteen months passed, and one day he called 
and told her he must leave her forever—that he 
was tired of her, and was a married man—that she 
must get some other to support her—hoped she 
would excuse the deceit he had used, and plead 
some engagements that made it impossible for him 
to call again, hoped she would take care of the 
child, (for she had given birth to a little girl,) and 
look to her own health. MHorror-struck at this 
avowal, she could not answer—and the wretch, 
taking advantage of her despair, left her destitute 
and penniless, herself and child without friends, in 
a house of ill-fame. 

Whole days passed without her tasting food, 
nor could she be persuaded to see her infant, until 
they brought it one day in strong convulsions. All 
the feelings of a mother in an instant rushed to her 
bosom—but too late; its little spirit soon fled to a 
better world. She knelt beside its little corpse 
and kissed a thousand times the unconscious clay, 
upon which the warm and bitter tears of her ago- 
ny were falling. Her sense failed her, and one 
hour of blessed forgetfulness passed, before she 
awakened to know her situation. Tears came to 
her relief—but the thoughts of her deceiver, the 
cause of all this disease of wo, till then forgot, 
flashed upon her brain. It dried her tears, and 
she felt in herself the strength of madness: and 
starting up, with the speed of hatred and seeking 
revenge, she sought the house of her betrayer, and 
in a short time she stood before him and his wife, 
(his lovely innocent wife,) and boldly raved for 
justice for herself, and vengeance to satisfy the 
spirit of her lost child. He told them to take her 
away, that she was mad. and knew not what she 
said, (ah! too well she knew.) He actually turned 
her out of doors, and shut the door in her face. 
In agony she retraced her steps to-her abode of 
guilt. There all was gaiety. The loud laugh of 
dissipation and guilt resounded through the rooms, 
but those sounds of joy found no echo in her bosom. 
There was an aching void nothing on earth could 
fill. She felt herself fatherless, ‘‘ for,’ said she, 
‘*T dare not write to him from this abode of guilt. 
I have so cruelly deserted him, this kindness must 
be denied me in my last hours. Oh, God! if my 
father even knew where I was, and what I suffer, 
he would forgive me. All I have ever loved are 
lost to me for ever. Why should I stay here? 
May God forgive the injuries I have received, 
and,” said she, ‘‘ oh, comfort his afflicted wife;” 
meaning ‘her seducer’s. She tried to pray, but 
could not. One thing was left, and with frenzied 
joy she welcomed the deadly vial as an antidote 
against misery. In three hours she was called to 
render up her account to God; she died in horrid 
agonies. His wife became a maniac, and never 
came to her recollection from that hour—she is in 
the asylum for lunatics, an awful spectacle. And 
he, the monster, still prowls about, shunned by 
the good and virtuous—still seeking whom he may 
devour.—[New- York -paper.- - 


HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. 

A farmer called on earl Fitzwilliam to represent 
that his crop of wheat had been seriously injured 
in a field adjoining a certain wood, where his 
hounds had, during the winter, frequently met to 
hunt. He stated that the young wheat had been 
so cut up and destroyed, that in some parts he 
could not hope for any produce. ‘‘ Well, my 
friend,” said his lordship, ‘‘I am aware that we 
have frequently met in that field, and that we have 
done considerable injury, and if you can procure 
an estimate of the loss you have sustained, I will 
repay you.” The farmer replied, that anticipating 
his lordship’s consideration and kindness, he had 
requested a friend to assist him in estimating the 





damage, and they thought that, as the crop seemed 
quite destroyed, £50 would not more than repay 


him. The Earl immediately gave him the money 

As the harvest, however, approached, the wheat 
grew, and in those parts of the field that were 
trampled, the corn was the strongest and most lux- 
uriant. The farmer went again to his lordship, 
and being introduced, said, ‘‘ I am come, my lord, 
respecting the field of wheat adjoining such a 
wood.”” His lordship instantly recollected the cir- 
cumstance—‘‘ Well, my friend, did I not allow 
you sufficient to remunerate you for your loss?” 
‘* Yes, my lord, I have found that I have sustained 
no loss at all, for where the horses had most cut 
up the land, the crop is the most promising, and I 
have therefore brought the £50 back again.” 
‘*Ah!”” exclaimed the venerable Earl, ‘this is 
what I like; this is what it ought to be between 
man and man.” He then entered into conversation 
with the farmer, asking some questions about his 
family—how many children he had, &e. His lord- 
ship then went into another room, and returning, 
presented the farmer a check for £100. ‘‘ Take 
care of this, and when your eldest son is of age, *’ 
present it to him, and tell him the occasion that 
produced it.” -We know not which most to ad- 
mire, the benevolence or the wisdom displayed by 
this illustrious man; for while doing a noble act of 
generosity, he was handing down a lesson of in- 
tegrity to another generation. [English Paper. 
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From Lieut. Kempetene’ 
PERILOUS AFFAik WITH A TURY?T™ ©, 

In the small island of Ashtole lying abent 
twelve miles from the coast of Meikian on the 
north-east side of the gulf, a party went on « 
one night for the purpose of catching turtle. We 
left the ship at sunset, and reached the shore about 
dark, then hauled the boat upon the beach; and 
when this was done, formed ourselves into two 
distinct parties, and dispersed to -different parts 
along the beach.—Having reached the place where 
we thought it likely that the turtle would land, we 
lay down, keeping a-sharp look out and making as 
little noise as possible. ‘The moon had risen some 
time, and was shedding her silvery rays on those 
desolate regions; the opposite coast in the distance, 
which is very mountainous, and the ship riding at 
anchor, had together a most beautiful effect; the 
sea was calm, and every thing appeared to be 
sleeping in the stillness of the night, and not a 
whisper being heard among the party—the surf 
dashing against the rocks alone breaking the si- 
lence of the scene. We were thus all in anxious 
expectation of the appearance of the ,turtle; and 
six bells had just struck on board—that is, it was 
eleven o’clock, P. M. when we saw the first, to 
our great delight, coming on shore just opposite 
us. It looked like a black rock moving slowly 
‘and steadily out of the water. We did not inter- 
rupt its progress until it had got some distance 
upon the beach, whén a rush was made towards 
it, and it was immediately turned on its back, with- 
out giving it time either to defend itself.or blind 
its assailants by throwing the sand with its flippers 
or fins, which they do with such force that it is 
almost dangerous to come near them. It took six 
stout men thus to turn the largest that we caught; 
and the following accident will further show the 
immense strength of these animals.—One of our 
men, the gunner, wandered away by himself to 
the further end of the beach, where he thought to 
have all the sport to himself, not doubting for a 
moment that he would be able to turn any turtle 
which he found; but, on the contrary, to his sur- 
prise, not being absent long before espying a large 
one making towards the beach, he allowed it to 
come up some way, and then ran over to it and 
attempted to turn it. All his endeavors however 
were fruitless—and by some means he got his 
hand between the shell and the neck, which the 
animal, by drawing in the head, jammed and held 
there so tight that he could not withdraw it. The 
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turtle began to crawl towards the sea, dragging 
the man with it; and he was in imminent danger 
of being carried off, when he began to call for as- 
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Youth’s Companion, 


















sistance. We were alarmed at the cries, thinking 
some accident had happened, and immediately ran 
towards the place from which the sound had pro- 
ceeded, where we arrived just in time to save the 
poor fellow from a watery grave. ‘I'he turtle was 
close to the edge of the sea, and was carrying him 
off as if he were nothing—nor was it without some 
difficulty that we released him from his perilous 
situation—dragging the turtle above the high-water 
mark and turning it over. The man got off with 
only a few bruises, but was much frightened—and 
we all had a good laugh at him for his adventure. 
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THE LEPER.* 


** Room for the leper! Room!” And, as he came, 
The cry passed on—‘‘ Room for the leper! Room!” 
Sunrise was slanting on the city gates 

Rosy and beautiful, and from the hills 

The early risen poor were coming in 

Duly and cheerfully to their toil, and up 

Rose the sharp hammer’s clink, and the far hum 
Of moving wheels and multitudes astir, 

And all that in a city murmur swells, 

Unheard but by the watcher’s weary ear, 
Aching with night’s dull silence, or the sick 
Hailing the welcome light, and sounds that chase 
The death-like images of the dark away. 
“Room for the leper!” And aside they stood— 
Matron, and child, and pitiless manhood—all 
Who met him on his wav—and let him pass. 
And onwaré th: ough the open gate he came, 

A leper with the ashes on his brow, 

Sacke:6th about his loins, and on his lip 

A covering, stepping painfully and slow, 

And with a difficult utterance, like one 

Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down, 
Crying “ Unclean! Unclean!” 


*T was now the first 
Of the Judean Autumn, and the leaves 
Whose shadows lay so still upon his path, 
Had put their beauty forth beneath the eye 
Of Judea’s loftiest noble. He was young, 
And eminently beautiful, and life 
Mantled in eloquent fulness on his lip, 
And sparkled in his glance, and in his miew 
There was a gracious pride that every eye 
Followed with benisons—and this was he! 
With the soft airs of Summer there had come 
A torpor on his frame, which not the speed 
Of his best barb, nor music, nor the blast 
Of the bold huntsman’s horn, nor aught that stirs 
The spirit to its bent, might drive away. 
The blood beat not as wont within his veins; 
Dimness crept o’er his eye; a drowsy sloth 
Fetter’d his limbs like palsy, and his mien 
With all its loftiness, seemed struck with eld. 
Even his voice was changed—a languid moan 
Taking the place of the clear, silver key; 
And brain and sense grew faint, as if the light, 
And very air, were steeped in sluggishness. 
He strove with it awhile, as manhood will, 
Ever too proud for weakness, till the rein 
Slackened within his grasp, and in its poise 
The arrowy jereed like an aspen shook. 
Day after day, he lay, as if in sleep. 
His skin grew dry and bloodless, and white scales 
Circled with livid purple, cover’d him. 
And then his nails grew black, and fell away 
From the dull flesh about them, and the hues 
Deepened beneath the hard unmoistened scales, 
And from their edges grew the rank white hair, 
—And Helon was a leper! 
Day was breaking 
When at the altar of the temple stood 
The holy priest of God. The incense lamp 
Burned with a struggling light, and a low chaunt 
Swelled through the hollow arches of the roof 
Like an articulate wail, and there, alone, 
Wasted to ghastly thinness, Helon knelt. 
The echoes of the melancholy strain 
Died in the distant aisles, and he rose up, 


Struggling with weakness, and bowed down his head 


Unto the sprinkled ashes, and put off 

His costly raiment for the leper’s garb, 

And with the sackcloth round him, and his lip 
Hid in a loathsome covering, stood still 
Waiting to hear his doom :— 


Depart! depart, O child 

Of Israel, from the temple of thy God! 

For He has smote thee with his chastening rod, 
And to the desert-wild, 

From all thou lov’st away thy feet must flee, 


* Matt. villi. 3. 


That from thy plague His people may be free. 


Depart! and come not near 

The busy mart, the crowded city, more; 
Nor set thy foot a human threshold o’er; 
_ And stay thou not to hear 

Voices that call thee in the way; and fly 
From all who in the wilderness pass by. 


Wet not thy burning lip 

In streams that to a human «welling glide; 
Nor rest thee where the covert fountains hide; 
Nor kneel thee down to dip 

The water where the pilgrim bends to drink, 
By desert well, or river’s grassy brink. 


And pass thou not between 

The weary traveller and the cooling breeze; 
And lie not down to sleep beneath the trees 
Where human tracks are seen; 

Nor milk the goat that browseth on the plain, 
Nor pluck the standing corn, or yellow grain. 


And now depart! and when 
ed heart is heavy, and thine eyes are dim, 
Lift up thy prayer beseechingly to Him 

ho, from the tribes of men, 
Selected thee to feel his chastening rod. 
Depart! O leper! and forget not God! 


And he went forth—alone! not one of all 

The many whom he loved, nor she whose name 
Was woven in the fibres of the heart 

Breaking within him now, to come and speak 
Comfort unto him, Yea—he went his way, 
Sick, and heart-broken, and alone—to die! 

For God had cursed the leper! 


It was noon, 

And Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool 

In the lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, 

Hot with the burning leprosy, and touched 

The loathsome water to his fevered lips, 

Praying that he might be so blest—to die! 
Footsteps approached, and with no strength to flee, 
He drew the covering closer on his lip, 

Crying “‘ Unclean! unclean!” and in the folds 

Of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, 

He fell upon the earth till they should pass. 
Nearer the stranger came, and bending o’er 

The leper’s prostrate form, pronounced his name. 
‘* Helon !”—the voice was like the master-tone 
Of a rich instrument—most strangely sweet; 

And the dull pulses of disease awoke, 

And for a moment beat beneath the hot 

And leprous scales with a restoring thrill. 

*‘ Helon! arise!” and he forgot his curse, 

And rose and stood before him. 


Love and awe 
Mingled in the regard of Helon’s eye 

As he beheld the stranger. He wasnot ; 

In costly raiment clad, nor on his brow 

The symbol of a princely lineage wore; | 

No followers at his back, nor ia his hand 
Buckler, or sword, or spear—yet in his mien 
Command sat throned serene, and if he smiled, 
A kingly condescension graced his lips, 

The lion would have crouched to, in his lair. 
His garb was simple, and his sandals worn; 
His stature modelled with a perfect grace; 

His countenance, the impress of a God 
Touched with the open innocence of a child; 
His eye was blue and calm, as is the sky 

In the serenest noon; his hair unshorn 

Fell to his shoulders; and his curling beard 
The fulness of perfected manhood bore. 

He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, 

As if his heart was moved, and, stooping down, 
He took a little water in his hand 

And laid it on tis brow, and said, ‘‘ Be clean!” 
And lo! the scales fell from him, and his blood 
Coursed with delicious coolness through his veins, 
And his dry palms grew moist, and on his brow 
The dewy softness of an infant’s stole. 

His leprosy was cleansed, and he fell down 
Prostrate at Jesus’ feet, and worshipped him. 


mind, and improvement of her moral character, sent 
her to some of his friends in Boston, to procure an 
education. She was afterwards sent to Cornwall, in 
Vermont, and lived in several families, where she 
was treated as a daughter; she was favored with the 
privileges of the schools in that town, and made good 
pregress in her education. About a year ago, that 
town was favored with a revival of religion, and 
Maria Warren was one of the happy subjects.of the 
work. From that time she felt a deeper interest ip 
the welfare of her relatives at the Sandwich Islands, 
and was much in prayer that God would bless them 
with religious instruction, and permit her once more 
to see them in this world. 
A few weeks ago, a vessel arrived at New Bedford 
from the Sandwich Islands, having on board Mrs. 
Johnson, wife of Mr. Johnson, Missionary, who had 
under her care Mary, the second daughter of Major 
Warren. She was sent to this country to see her sis- 
ter, and obtain an education. A gentleman who saw 
them in New Bedford, invited them to his house in 
Boston, from whence they intended to proceed the 
next morning to Vermont, in search of the long ab- 
sent sister. A relative of Major Warren was inquir- 
ed of, whether Maria was still in Cornwall, and was 
expected to give information if any removal had taken 
place, before they started in the Lowell Cars at 7 
o’clock. Not hearing from him, they went at 7. 
About 30 minutes after, he came to inform them that 
Maria had gone to Conway in New Hampshire, nearly 
200 miles from the place they had gone to, and as far 
from Bostou. The family which they left could not 
but consider this as a sore misfortune, which they 
deeply regretted—but God was wise and good in this 
apparent disappointment, for Mrs. Johnson and Mary, 
when they arrived in Vermont, found Maria was 
there, and if they had not gone as they did, a real dis- 
“aes would have ensued. 
hen Mary Warren was going in the stage to 

Vermont, some of the passengers mentioned their in- 
tention to travel on the next Sabbath. She spoke 
aloud, and said, “*O! don’t they know Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy?” 
Missionary schools, and could not imagine any rea- 
son which would justify a violation of the Sabbath. 
When Mrs. Jobnson arrived at the house of Rev. 
Mr. Bushnell in Cornwall, and made herself known 
as a Missionary from the Sandwich Islands, that good 
man with tears in his eyes, clasped his hands together 
and exclaimed, ‘* Then God has indeed heard prayer 
—Maria Warren, ever since her conversion, has been 
pleading with God that she might again see or hear 
from her parents; and now her prayers are answered.” 
Mrs. Johnson then told him that she had brought her 
sister, and left her at the public house.‘ Maria, who 
was absent, soon after came in—Mary was sent for— 
the scene at their meeting can better be conceived 
than described—they fell upon each other’s necks, 
and were some time bathed in tears. At length, 
Maria, stepping back, looked steadfastly in Mary’s 
face, and exclaimed, ‘‘ My Sister!” but her emotions 
were too deep for utterance, and again gave vent in 
tears. 
These sisters have good minds, capable of great 
improvement, and if they could have the advantages 
of a thorough education, would be qualified, as they 
are strongly disposed, to return to the Sandwich Is- 
lands, as instructors of their benighted countrymen. 
It is very desirable that funds should be raised for 
that purpose, as their father is not able to bear the ex- 
pense. Maria is seventeen years of age, her sister 
three years younger. 

There are a number of American and English gen- 
tlemen in the Sandwich Islands who have families of 


— children that they are very desirous should be educat- 


ed, and they have urgently solicited Mr. and Mrs. 














EDITORIAL. 


Johnson to open an Academy, independent of: the 
Missionary Stations, for that purpose. To this the 








THE SANDWICH ISLAND SISTERS, 


Several years ago, before the Missionaries arrived 


- |Missionary Board have consented. The object of 


Mrs. Johnson’s visit to America, is to obtain books, 
apparatus, and information necessary for the com- 
mencement of such an institution. She thinks that 


She had been in the ~ 


at the Sandwich Islands, Major Warren, an American 
gentleman, removed from Boston to those Islands for 
the purpose of transacting business. After a short 
residence he took a native female for his wife, by 
whom he had two daughters, whom he named Maria 





Maria and Mary Warren would be excellent helpers 
in that good work, if they could have the preparation 
of an éducation, which they desire. Several persons 
have offered to assist them, and other aid would be 
ratefully received from any persons Capone to af- 
rd it, which may be left with the Editor of the 





and Mary. When Maria was three years old, her 
father, feeling a deep interest in the cultivation of her 


Youth’s Companion. Mrs. Johnson expects to return 
to the Sandwich Islands about the first of November. 
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